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ABSTRACT 



This study examined the academic advising process at Boise 
State University (Idaho) prior to implementation of "signatureless 
registration" (advisor's approval not necessary for course registration) and 
other changes in the advising process. Students (n=890) in 21 undergraduate 
classes responded to a survey about their advising experience. Analysis of 
survey responses indicated that: (1) almost 30 percent reported they 

currently did not have an advisor (either faculty, advising center staff, or 
peers) ; (2) about two- thirds thought the advising process adequately met 

their needs, while one- third did not; (3) about 60 percent reported that 
their meetings with advisors lasted 15 minutes or less and less than half 
thought this time was sufficient; (4) topics during an advising session 
focused on scheduling and registration procedures, although students wanted 
to talk more about career planning and academic difficulties; (5) less than 
40 percent felt their advisor kept them up to date on academic requirements, 
referred them to other sources for assistance, helped them identify 
obstacles, or helped them explore careers; and (6) students who were assigned 
to advising centers were more likely to be satisfied than students who had 
faculty advisors or peer counselors. Extensive tables detail the study's 
findings. The survey is attached. (DB) 
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AbsTRACT 






StucIent SATisfAdioN \viih AcAdeiviic Advisi^q 

The purpose of this study was to gather information on the academic advising process as it 
existed prior to the implementation of “signatureless registration.” Data will be used to 
document changes in student perceptions of advising after advising was no longer tied to 
registering for classes and to guide efforts to ”re-vision” the advising process. A survey from 
ACT administered to a random sample of undergraduate classes provided the basis for the study. 

Findings from the study include: 

• The largest group of students (46%) indicated they were currently advised by faculty 
members. About 14% were assigned to advising center staff, and 8% had peer advisors. 
Almost 30% reported they currently did not have an advisor. 

• About two-thirds thought the advising process adequately met their needs, while one-third 
did not. 

• Meetings with advisors were short. About 60% reported their meetings lasted 15 minutes or 
less. Fewer than half thought the time they spent with their advisors was sufficient. 

• Topics of conversation during an advising session mainly focused on scheduling and 
registration procedures. Students indicated that they wished they had talked more to their 
advisors about career planning and academic difficulties. 

• Students generally agreed their advisors were approachable, good listeners, trustworthy, and 
displayed a sense of humor. Most students, however, felt like just another face to their 
advisor. 

• Advising fell short in a number of areas. Among them, less than 40% agreed their advisor 
kept them up to date on changes in academic requirements, referred them to other sources for 
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• assistance, helped them identify obstacles to meeting their educational goals, or helped them 
explore careers in their fields of interest. 

• Over 75% of students who were assigned to advising centers felt that their advising needs 
were adequately met, while about 70% of students who had faculty advisors felt that way. 
Less than 60% of students who had peer advisors were satisfied with the advising process, a 
similar percentage to students with no advisor at all. 

• Students appeared happy with advising centers because they were more proactive and 
available. Students were happy with faculty because they were able to establish personal 
relationships with them. Peer counselors, however, were less likely to be proactive, 
available, or known to the advisee. 

This report confirms the already expressed need to improve advising. Clearly, more 
conversations need to take place during the advising sessions, covering topics such as careers, 
academic difficulties, and resources for additional help. Students also would like their advisors 
to be more proactive in dealing with them and establish relationships where they are known as 
individuals to their advisors. Under the current system, peer advising in departments generally 
does not appear to be very effective in meeting students’ advising needs and should probably be 
either improved or eliminated as an approach to advising. In addition, efforts should be made to 
provide advisors for students who currently do not have one, starting with freshmen since this 
group was least likely to think they had an advisor. 
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StucIent SATisfAdioN vx/iih AcAdEiviic AdvisiNq 



Academic advising is the process by which students receive help in forming their educational 
goals and planning ways to achieve them. Based on students ’ individual circumstances, personal 
development and academic skills, academic advisors provide information and support and foster a 
sense of responsibility in students to achieve their own goals. Academic advising includes: 
ongoing contact with an informed and supportive representative of the academic community; 
introduction to and explanation of academic requirements, policies and procedures; exploration 
of necessary skill levels (reading, writing mathematics, study skills); referral to campus resources; 
degree planning; and career exploration and preparation. (Philosophy statement of academic 
advising at Boise State University, 1995). 

Traditionally, academic advising has been addressed through a variety of venues at Boise State 
University. Just as tremendous diversity exists among BSU students regarding their ages, 
educational backgrounds, prior academic achievements, educational goals, and attendance 
patterns, so diversity also exists in advising services available. Students who are undecided 
about their major are referred to the Academic Advising Center. Students who have chosen a 
major are referred to their respective departments. There they may receive advising at an 
advising center such as those available in the College of Business and Economics or the College 
of Applied Technology or see a faculty member or peer advisor. Students who are full-time have 
been required to get advising, proof of which is shown by obtaining the advisor’s signature for 
course selection prior to registering each semester. Students who are part-time have been 
encouraged but not required to seek advising. 



Evidence has been mounting for some time, however, that advising generally could use some 
improvement. Alumni have commented about problems with advising, especially as it relates to 
career selection (see Research Report 98-01 and 96-03). Often new freshmen didn’t even know 
they’d been advised - they just thought they’d registered (see Research Report 97-04). An in- 
depth study by the university’s academic advising council found that advising frequently was not 
taking place as a part of registration. Instead, students were searching for their advisors, often 
unsuccessfully just prior to their registration appointments, and signatures often were those of 
secretarial staff or the students themselves. Advising in many cases was replaced by the act of 
obtaining a signature. 



As a result of these findings, a change in the advising process is occurring at Boise State 
University. Because the current process didn’t seem to be working and because it perpetuated 



the idea that advising was simply course selection, signature-free registration was implemented 
for the first time in November of 1997. At the same time, a process innovation team was 
organized to study advising and make recommendations about how to improve it at BSU. The 
Academic Advising Council is also working to ensure that students are well-advised without 
tying it to registration. 

Before the start of all these changes, however, benchmark data needed to be gathered on how 
well the current process was working so it would later be evident as to whether actual 
improvements had been made. The data also would be used to help the advising innovation team 
with their “re- visioning” of advising. 

To carry out the study, an advising survey was purchased from ACT (American College 
Testing). A copy of the survey can be found in Appendix A. A random sample of 25 on-campus 
undergraduate classes were drawn in such a way that no student would be in more than one class. 
Of the 25 classes selected, 24 faculty agreed to participate in the study and 21 (or 84%) returned 
the survey. The total number of surveys returned were 890. It was estimated that if everyone 
had attended the classes selected and filled out the survey on that day, 1,172 would have been 
completed. Therefore, the response rate was over 75%, assuming up-to-date class records and 
perfect attendance. 



DEMoqRAphics of tIhe ResponcIents 

We were interested in the undergraduate experience with advising, and 97% of the students 
responding indicated that they were undergraduates (see Table 1). Most were freshmen (45% of 
the total) and under the age of 20. Less than 20% were 30 or older (see Table 2). About 10% of 
the students were undecided about their majors, while the remainder were spread across the 
colleges at the university (see Table 3). 

As is reflective of our student body, about 84% reported they were white non-Hispanic. Females 
were slightly over-represented in the survey at 62%, and full-time students were definitely over- 
represented since they comprised 88.5% of the respondents, yet typically made up about 60% of 
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undergraduates. Most (59%) students came directly to BSU from high school (see Table 4). 
Almost 80% were working at least part-time and 25% were working over 30 hours per week (see 
Table 5). 

SeIectnc) ANd MEEiiNq whit an AdvisoR 1 

Most students (46%) indicated that they were currently advised by faculty. The next largest 
group (29%) indicated that they had no adviser. See Table 6 and Figure 1. Students without 
advisors were more likely to be freshmen (68% vs. 45%) and non-transfers (68% vs. 59%). 
About the same percentage were fulltime (84% vs. 88%). 



Figure 1. Current Academic Advisor 




Most (52%) said they had little or no input into the selection of their advisor. Students typically 
had known their advisor for only a short period of time with over 50% indicating they had had 
their current advisor for six months or less (see Table 7). About 40% indicated they had changed 
their advisors at least once, usually because they changed their major. Only 14% indicated they 
had changed their advisors because they were dissatisfied with them. 



1 Anyone that responded that they did not have an advisor was excluded from this analysis. 



Students were most likely to report that they met with their advisors once a year (41%), though 
14% indicated they had never met with their advisor in the past year. On the other hand, about 
20% met with their advisors three or more times. (See Table 8.) 

Students were divided as to whether the number of meetings they had with their advisors were 
sufficient. While 44% indicated the number was sufficient, 38% did not think so, and 18% were 
undecided. Most meetings were quite short. About 60% who met with their advisors indicated 
the meetings lasted less than 15 minutes. Only 5% met with their advisors over 30 minutes. 

(See Table 9). 



Topics of DiscussioN DumNq AdvisiNq SessIons 
Students confirmed that the main topic of conversation during advising sessions was scheduling 
and registration procedures (see Table 10). The other two main topics were students’ academic 
progress and meeting the requirements for graduation, student teaching, certification, etc. 

Students also indicated what they did not discuss during advising sessions but wished they had. 
Topping the list was matching their learning style with particular courses and instructors with 
slightly over 50% of students indicating they wished they had had this conversation. Other 
topics which rose to the top of the list were finding a job after college (47%), identifying career 
areas which fit skills and abilities (43%), coping with academic difficulties (40%), and clarifying 
life and career goals (39%). Generally, then, students wished they’d talked more about possible 
careers and academic problems. Again, see Table 10 for further details. Figure 2 provides a 
visual display of some of the areas students either discussed or wished they had. 



Students felt little need to talk to advisors about either withdrawing from the institution or 
dealing with personal problems with 77% indicating they felt no need to discuss these topics 
with their advisors. Employment on campus was another area with 64% indicating they didn’t 
need to talk about this topic with their advisors. 
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Figure 2. Discussion of Advising Topics 




Students who discussed topics with their advisors were generally satisfied with the discussion. 
(See Table 10) For every topic, at least 60% of the students who discussed with topic were 
satisfied with their conversations. Though few students held conversations with their advisors on 
the topics of careers, coping with academic difficulties, continuing their education after 
graduation, or dealing with personal problems, 75% of those who did were pleased with the 
results. 



IlYipRESSiONS of AdvisORS 

The final section of the survey asked students to respond to a list of 36 items which in theory 
reflect the best advising practices, even though they might not all fit the BSU environment. 
Students rated their agreement on a 1 -5 scale or indicated the item did not apply to them. 
Responses from students who indicated they did not have an advisor or the item did not apply to 
them were eliminated from the calculations. Figure 3 displays the results of some items related 
to BSU’s advising philosophy statement. Note that agreement was generally lukewarm, and 
disagreement fairly high on many statements, though a number of students also were neutral on 
the subject. Full details can be found in Table 1 1 . 
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Figure 3. Impressions of Advising 




Item: 

1 . Provides me with accurate information about requirements, prerequisites, etc. 

2. Refers me to other sources from which I can obtain assistance 

3. Encourages me to assume an active role in planning my academic program 

4. Is familiar with my academic background 

5. Helps me explore careers in my field of interest 

6. Is a helpful, effective advisor whom I would recommend to other students 



Students most strongly agreed that their advisor: 

• Respects my right to make my own decisions (mean=3.86, 71% agreement) 

• Has a sense of humor (mean=3.75, 61% agreement) 

• Keeps personal information confidential (mean=3.68, 53% agreement) 

• Is a good listener (mean=3.63, 58% agreement) 

• Is approachable and easy to talk to (mean=3.62, 58% agreement) 

Students were least likely to agree that their advisor: 

• Takes the initiative in arranging meetings (mean=2.35, 18% agreement) 

• Encourages me to talk about myself and my experiences (mean=2.82, 26% agreement) 

• Encourages my involvement in extra-curricular activities (mean=2.86, 26% agreement) 

• Helps me explore careers in my field of interest (mean=2.93, 32% agreement) 

• Clearly defines adviser/advisee responsibilities (mean=2.96, 30% agreement) 

• Knows who I am (mean=2.97, 43% agreement) 
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These responses indicated that students generally had a good impression of their advisors as 
individuals since they agreed their advisors were approachable, good listeners, trustworthy, and 
displayed a sense of humor. However, students generally did not feel they had a personal 
relationship with their advisors. These responses also confirmed that the career exploration 
component of academic advising was generally lacking from the advising experience at BSU. 

GeneraI SATisfAdioN whit AdvisiNq ANd Its RElATioNship 
TO SnjdENT ANd AdvisOR Clt ARACTERisnCS 

One item on the survey asked students to indicate whether the advising system met their needs 
exceptionally well, more than adequately, adequately, less than adequately, or very poorly. As 
shown by Figure 4, about two-thirds of the respondents were satisfied with the current system 

Figure 4. Percent agreeing Advising Met Needs 



23 % 




□ Exceptionally well 

■ More than adequately 
Adequately 

□ Less than adequately 

■ Very poorly 



while one-third did not feel the system met their needs. To try to better explain these 
differences, further analyses were conducted to try to uncover some relationships between 
satisfaction with the advising process and either characteristics of the students or characteristics 
of the advising situation. 
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SnjdENT ChARACTERiSTiCS 

To see if certain students felt they were better served by the advising process than others were, 
analyses were conducted to see if differences existed between how well students indicated the 
advising system met their needs and reported cumulative grade point average (GPA), number of 
hours worked, full-time or part-time enrollment, class level, and status as a native or transfer 
student. Only number of hours employed was related (general association value=40.789, df=20, 
p=.004). Generally speaking, students who were unemployed or worked only a few hours per 
week were happier with the advising experience than those who worked full-time. See Table 12 
for further details. 

Who AdvisEd Hie SiudENT 

Students also indicated who was their current academic advisor: faculty, advising center staff 
member (fulltime academic advisor), other college staff, peer counselor (student), or no current 
advisor. A Row Mean Scores (RMS) Difference test indicated that differences in satisfaction 
existed depending on who the student had as an advisor (RMS=40.02, df=4, p=.001). As shown 
by Table 13, students seemed most satisfied with the advising system when they were advised by 
advising center staff. The next most satisfied group was those who were advised by faculty. 
There appeared to be few differences between being advised by peer counselors and having no 
advisor at all. 

WllAT was DiscussEd iN AdvisiNQ SessIons 

A check was also conducted to see if there were differences in perceptions of how well the 
advising system met their needs depending upon whether students indicated they felt no need to 
discuss a topic, whether they had not discussed the topic and wished they had, or whether they 
had discussed the topic during an advising session. (The list of the 18 topics is listed in Table 
10 .) 

Results indicated that each of the 18 topics showed statistically significant differences, those who 
discussed the topic were most likely to feel the advising system more than adequately met their 
needs. Those who wished they had discussed a topic had the highest percentage who indicated 
the system was less than adequate in meeting their advising needs. Those who felt they had no 
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need to discuss the topic typically had the highest percentage who felt the advising system 
“adequately” met their needs. 

livipREssioNs of AdvisoRs ANd AdvisiNq SATisfAdioN 

How did impressions of the advisor relate to satisfaction with the advising process? An initial 
analysis indicated that each of the 36 items was significantly related to satisfaction. A factor 
analysis using maximum likelihood and varimax rotation was then conducted to reduce the 
number of items and provide a “bigger picture” understanding of the relationship between 
advisor perceptions and advising satisfaction. 

Results indicated that advisors could be described on six general dimensions: encouraging, 
proactive, respectful, approachable, personal, and time management. Factor 1 , Encouraging, 
included items such as “encourages me to talk about myself,” “encourages my involvement in 
extra-curricular activities,” “helps me examine my needs, interests, and values,” and “encourages 
my interest in a discipline.” Factor 2, Proactive, included items such as “takes the initiative in 
arranging meetings,” “defines advisor/advisee responsibilities,” “helps me identify obstacles to 
goals,” and “refers me to other sources for assistance.” Factor 3, named Respectful, included 
items such as “respects my opinions and feelings,” “respects my right to make my own 
decisions,” “is a good listener,” and “provides a caring, open atmosphere.” Factor 4, 
Approachable, included items such as “seems to enjoy advising,” “is approachable and easy to 
talk to,” “is a helpful advisor I would recommend to others,” and “has a sense of humor.” Factor 

5, Personal, included “knows who I am” and “expresses interest in me as an individual.” Factor 

6, Time Manager, included “is on time for appointments,” “allows sufficient time to discuss 
issues,” and “is available when I need assistance.” 

Scores on the six dimensions of advising were useful in explaining student satisfaction with the 
advising process (R 2 =. 31, F=44.93, df=6,594, p=. 0001). Each factor also was important in its 
own way in explaining how advisor perceptions related to student satisfaction with the advising 
process. However, scores on the Proactive dimension of advising were most highly related to 
advising satisfaction. This was followed by the Encouraging dimension of advising and the 
Approachable dimension. See Table 14 for further details. 
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AdvisoR Type ANd AdvisoR ChARACtERistics 

Recall that students seemed happiest with advising from an advising center staff member. Next, 
they were most satisfied with faculty. There appeared to be little difference in satisfaction 
between having a peer advisor and having no advisor at all. To test if characteristics of the 
different “types” of advisors related to satisfaction, the six characteristics were tested to see if 
mean differences occurred depending upon whether the student had advising center staff, faculty, 
other staff, or peer counselors as their current advisors. 

Differences were found for three of the six characteristics: proactive (F=7.47, df=3,599, 
p= 0001), personal (F=22.06, df=3,599, p=.001), and time management (F=8.73, df=3,599, 
p=.0001). For the proactive dimension, follow-up tests indicated that advising center staff were 
rated much more highly than any other group, and none of the other groups differed from one 
another on this dimension. For the personal dimension, faculty were rated much more highly 
than any other group, and none of the other groupis differed from one another. In the area of time 
management, advising center staff and faculty were rated more highly than peer counselors. 
Advising center staff were also rated more highly than other staff in this area. See Table 15 for 
group means. Partial results are shown in Figure 5 below. 



Figure 5. Means on Three Advising Dimensions 
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It appears that one thing students appreciate from advising centers is the more proactive 
approach that center staff take to advising. They also appreciate the personal relationships that 
they form with faculty. In addition, it seems important to students that advising center staff and 
faculty are more likely to meet their appointment obligations and be available for future help if 
students need it. It is likely that these differences contribute to ratings of student satisfaction 
with the advising process. 



Summary ancJ CoiviclusioNS 

The purpose of this study was to gather some data on students’ perceptions of the advising 
process to be used to guide proposed changes to the process and provide a benchmark to see if 
there are differences in how advising is viewed several years after changes are implemented. 

Results indicated that three-quarters of all students were either advised by faculty (46%) or not at 
all (29%). Students typically met with their advisors once a year for less than 15 minutes. Fewer 
than half thought the number of meetings they had with their advisor was sufficient. 

Advising sessions mainly consisted of conversations about scheduling and registration 
procedures. Slightly less than half the students also indicated they discussed their academic 
progress and/or meeting the requirements for graduation. Students indicated that they wished 
they had talked to their advisors about possible career and academic problems but most did not. 

Students generally had a good impression of their advisors with more than half agreeing their 
advisors were approachable, good listeners, trustworthy, and had a sense of humor. However, 
students generally did not feel they were seen as individuals by their advisors with less than half 
agreeing their advisor knew who they were or expressed interest in them as unique individuals. 
Less than 40% agreed their advisor kept them up to date on changes in academic requirements, 
referred them to other sources for assistance, helped them identify obstacles to meeting their 
educational goals, or guided them in exploring careers in their fields of interest. 

In general, about two-thirds of students felt the current advising system adequately met their 
needs, while one-third did not. Students with advising center staff as advisors were the most 



likely to be satisfied while students with faculty advisors were second. Students being advised 
by peer counselors were about as satisfied as students with no advisor at all. Students who 
discussed a variety of topics during their advising sessions also were more satisfied. In addition, 
students with advisors who they viewed as encouraging, proactive, respectful, approachable, 
good time managers, and personal were happier with the current system. It appeared that the 
reason students were happy with advising centers because the centers were more proactive and 
good at time management. Students were happy with faculty as advisors because they were 
more likely to have a personal relationship with them. Peer counselors were at the bottom in 
satisfaction because they were neither proactive, available, nor known to the advisee. 

This report confirms the already expressed need to improve advising. Clearly, more 
conversations need to take place during the advising sessions, covering topics such as careers, 
academic difficulties, and resources for additional help. Students also would like their advisors 
to be more proactive in dealing with them and establish relationships where they are known as 
individuals to their advisors. Under the current system, peer advising in departments generally 
does not appear to be very effective in meeting students’ advising needs and should probably be 
either improved or eliminated as an approach to advising. In addition, efforts should be made to 
provide advisors for students who currently do not have one starting with new freshman. 
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Table 1. Class status of survey respondents 



Class 


Frequency 


Percent 


Freshman 


393 


44.6 


Sophomore 


155 


17.6 


n 

Junior 


152 


17.2 ] 


Senior 


157 


17.8 


Other 


3 


0.3 



Table 2. Age of survey respondents 



Age Category 


Frequency 


Percent 


1 8 or under 


199 


22.5 


19 


97 


11.0 


20 


86 


9.7 


21 


77 


8.7 


22 


66 


r~ 7.5 


23-25 


126 


14.3 


26-29 


73 


8.3 


30-39 


103 


11.7 


40 or over 


56 


6.3 



Table 3. College which has reported student major 



College/Major 


Frequency 


Percent 


W J. 

Undecided 


84 


“ 9 A | 


Applied Technology 


34 


3.8 


Education 


118 


13.3 


Business and Economics 


254 


28.5 


Engineering 


34 


3.8 


Health Sciences 


81 


9.1 


Arts and Sciences 


r 87 


08 


Social Sciences/ Public Affair 


166 


18.7 


Unknown major 


32 


06 1 



Table 4. Last School attended by survey respondents 



Last School attended 


Frequency 


Percent 


High School 


526 


59.4 


G — 

Vocational-Technical School 


52 


13 I 


Two-year college 


j 131 


14.8 


Four-year college 


151 


i7.i 


d. w 

Grad/Professional school 


7 


08 1 


Other 


18 


2.0 
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Table 5. Hours per Week that Survey respondents are employed 



Hours per week worked 


Frequency 


Percent 


0 or only occasional jobs 


189 1 


2L4 


1-10 


67 


7.6 


11-20 


174 


19.7 


21-30 


225 


25.4 


31-40 


158 


17.9 


Over 40 


72 


8.1 



Table 6. Current Academic Advisor 



Current Academic Advisor 


Frequency 


Percent 


Faculty 


385 


45.6 


Advising Center Staff 


118 


14.0 


Other College Staff 


37 


4.4 


Peer counselor 


63 


7.5 


No advisor 


242 


28.6 



Table 7. How long respondents have had their current advisor 



How long had advisor 


Frequency 


Percent 


0-6 months 


347 


57.3 


7 months to 1 year 


80 


13.2 


1 to 1 Vi years 


63 


10.4 


1 Vi to 2 years 


43 


7.1 


Over 2 years 


73 


r i2.o 



Table 8. How Often Respondents met with their Advisors in Past Year 



Number of Times 


Frequency 


Percent 


Never 


82 


14.2 


Once 


238 


r 4i.3 


Twice 


137 


23.8 


Three times 


51 


8.9 


Four or five times 


33 


5.7 


More than five times 


35 


6.1 
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Table 9. Time Spent in Each meeting With Advisor 



Time spent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Not met 


78 1 


116 1 


Under 5 minutes 


79 


13.7 


5-15 minutes 


264 


45.9 


16-30 minutes 


123 


21.4 


More than 30 minutes 


31 


5.4 



Table 10. Topics Discussed in Advising and Satisfaction with Advisor’s Assistance 



Topic: 


No need to 
discuss 


Should 

have 

discussed 


Have 

discussed 


% satisfied 
who 

discussed 1 


My academic progress 


22.1 


34.3 


43.6 


66.1 


Scheduling/registration procedures 


18.6 


17.1 


64.3 


69.9 


Dropping/adding classes 


44.2 


18.9 


36.8 


70.8 


Obtaining course credit through 
nontraditional means (CLEP,PEP, job 
experience, etc.) 


48.8 


35.6 


15.6 


62.4 


r 2 

Selecting/changing my major area of 
study 


55.3 


21.8 


22.9 


66.7 


d. 

Meeting requirements for graduation, 
student teaching, certification, etc. 


21.2 


33.5 


45.4 


68.3 


Improving my study skills and habits 


53.2 


34.8 


12.0 


65.2 


Matching my learning style to 
particular courses, course sections, or 
instructors 


36.7 


51.2 


12.1 


72.7 


Obtaining remedial/tutorial assistance 


60.6 


29.7 


9.7 


66.0 


W — 

Clarifying my life/career goals 


37.0 


39.3 


23.6 


74.6 


Identifying career areas which fit my 
current skills, abilities, & interests 


38.5 


42.6 


18.9 


80.2 


Conine with academic difficulties 


46.2 


39.6 


14.2 


74.4 


l — 

Obtaining financial aid 


50.0 


32.0 


18.0 


68.1 


Q 

Obtaining employment on campus 
(work study, assistantships, etc.) 


64.1 


23.8 


12.1 


62.1 


Finding a job after college/job 
placement 


38.7 


46.7 


14.6 


61.3 


Continuing my education after 
graduation 


46.8 


38.4 


14.8 


77.5 


1 

Withdrawing/transferring from this 

institution 


77.4 


16.9 


5.6 


66.7 


Dealing with personal problems 


77.1 


12.5 


10.4 


80.4 



1 Percent of those who were very satisfied or satisfied. Number of respondents limited to those who indicated they 
discussed the topic. 
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Table 11. Respondents’ Impressions of Advisors 



My advisor: 


N 


Mean 


Percent 

disagree 


Percent 

neutral 


Percent 

agree 


Knows who I am 


557 


2.97 


44.2 


12.6 


43.3 


Is a good listener 


542 


3.61 


12.4 


30.1 


57.6 


Expresses interest in me as a unique 
individual 


542 


3.21 


28.0 


29.5 


42.4 


Respects my opinions and feelings 


537 


3.58 


12.3 


30.9 


56.8 


Is available when I need assistance 


542 


3.37 


20.1 


30.1 


49.8 


Provides a caring open atmosphere 


534 


3.49 


15.4 


32.4 


52.2 


Checks to make sure we understand each 
other 


531 


3.33 


19.6 


35.2 


45.2 


Respects my right to make my own 
decisions 


533 


386 


7.7 


21.2 


71.1 


Provides me with accurate information 
about requirements, prerequisites, etc. 


541 


3.54 


20.7 


20.1 


59.1 


Keeps me up to date on changes in 
academic requirements 


522 


2.91 


36.2 


33.0 


30.8 


Refers me to other sources from which I 
can obtain assistance 


510 


3.12 


28.6 


34.3 


37.1 


Encourages me to assume an active role in 
planning my academic program 


532 


3.47 


17.7 


31.4 


50.9 


Accepts constructive feedback concerning 
his/her effectiveness as an advisor 


456 


3.12 


18.0 


55.5 


26.5 


Encourages me to achieve my educational 
goals 


529 


3.45 


15.7 


35.7 


48.6 


Helps me identify the obstacles I need to 
overcome to reach my educational goals 


507 


3.17 


24.5 


38.7 


36.9 


Takes the initiative in arranging meetings 
with me 


505 


2.35 


58.0 


23.6 


18.4 


Is on time for appointments with me 


491 


3.55 


11.8 


36.9 


51.3 


Clearly defines advisor/advisee 
responsibilities 


506 


2.96 


31.6 


38.3 


30.0 


Allows sufficient time to discuss issues or 
problems 


518 


3.44 


18.5 


28.0 


53.5 


Is willing to discuss personal problems 


416 


3.16 


19.0 


50.5 


30.5 


Anticipates my needs 


489 


3.01 


28.0 


42.1 


29.9 


Helps me select courses that match my 
interests and abilities 


513 


3.29 


24.4 


29.2 


46.4 


Helps me examine my needs, interests, 
and values 


487 


3.10 


26.5 


40.7 


32.9 
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Table 11 - Cont’d. 



Is familiar with my academic background 


528 


3.05 


33.3 


27.3 


39.4 


Encourages me to talk about myself and 
my college experiences 


487 


2.82 


39.6 


34.7 


25.7 


Encourages my interest in an academic 
discipline 


498 


3.08 


27.9 


38.2 


33.9 


Encourages my involvement in 
extracurricular activities 


460 


2.86 


36.1 


37.8 


26.1 


Helps me explore careers in my field of 
interest 


486 


2.93 


34.0 


33.7 


32.3 


Is knowledgeable about courses outside 
my major area of study 


487 


3.16 


22.8 


41.5 


35.7 


Seems to enjoy advising 


521 


3.46 


17.1 


30.7 


52.2 


Is approachable and easy to talk to 


531 


3.62 


15.4 


26.2 


58.4 


Shows concern for my personal growth 
and development 


502 


3.17 


26.7 


36.9 


36.5 


Keeps personal information confidential 


451 


368 


5.8 


41.0 


53.2 


Is flexible in helping me plan my 
academic program 


514 


3.47 \ 


15.2 


38.3 


46.5 


Has a sense of humor 


516 


3.75 


10.3 


28.5 


61.2 


Is a helpful, effective advisor whom I 
would recommend to other students 


520 


3.36 


21.5 


31.7 


46.7 



Table 12. Number of Hours Employed and Satisfaction with Advising 



Percent agreeing ac 


vising system met needs: 


Hours 

employed 


Exceptionally 

well 


More than 
adequately 


Adequately 


Less than 
adequately 


Very 

poorly 


Total N 


0 or odd jobs 


5.65 


18.08 


45.20 


20.90 


10.17 


177 


1-10 


1.61 


16.13 


59.68 


17.74 


4.84 


62 


11-20 


7.69 


12.43 


44.97 


27.22 


7.69 


169 


21-30 


6.13 


8.02 


54.25 


21.70 


9.91 


212 


31-40 


2.70 


8.11 


51.35 


29.05 


8.78 


148 


Over 40 


2.86 


1.43 


64.29 


17.14 


14.29 


70 


Total 


5.13 


11.10 


51.19 


23.27 


9.31 


838 
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